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are devoted in both Rio Grande do Sul and Paraguay Is tobacco.
About a quarter of the total acreage planted to that crop in Brazil
is in the southern state, which Is second only to Bahla in this
branch of agriculture.

The above survey of farming industries in the whole region
serves to emphasize the outstanding importance of Rio Grande
do Sul in agriculture as well as in stock-rearing, not only amongst
Its neighbours, but also amongst all the states of Brazil with
the exception perhaps of Sao Paulo. In many ways It deserves
the name of the granary of Brazil. A plantation Industry has,
however, recently developed In Southern Brazil, In which Rio
Grande do Sul has no share. Mate has for a long time been
collected from the trees growing wild In the forests in the middle
Parana basin, but by now large plantations of this tree have
been established in Parana State, in Paraguay and in Misiones,
from which an ever-increasing proportion of the product gathered
is obtained. In Paraguay, for example, according to a recent
authority, only 500 tons of mate came from plantations in 1915,
while three years later nearly 3,500 tons came from that source;
and it appears that similar, if not greater, progress is being made
with plantations on the western edge of the Araucaria forest
in Brazil.

The collection of mate leaves from wild trees, together with
the preparation of the raw leaf for the market, has for many years
past been a leading industry in South-Eastem Paraguay, Western
Parana, and the Argentine Territory of Misiones. Mate, so
named after the gourd out of which the Indians were accustomed
to drink what is otherwise known as Paraguay tea, Is the regular
beverage of the people almost everywhere south of the 25th
parallel in South America, just as coffee is of those north of it.
The market for the product is thus sufficiently large, since mate
Is consumed by some 20 millions of people in South America, and
these the more prosperous, to say nothing of numbers in Spain
and Portugal who have learned to like mate through residence
in, or connection with, South America. The collection of wild
mate has on the whole been a flourishing industry, though crises
have occurred from time to time through over-production;
however, the recent rise of the plantation industry must tend to
render the forest industry less profitable.

Partly owing, it may be, to the risk of over-production, and
partly no doubt also to the necessity for treating the leaves in
factories, the whole mate industry tends to get into the hands
of a few large firms whose headquarters are in such towns as
Curitiba and Asuncion. The work of collecting mate is confined
to the six months of the year during which the leaves are suitable,